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HE WHO IS SENT 


EDITORIAL 


edited from, we are in the middle of having a new heating 

system installed. Of the maze of pipes which make up the 
system, both mains and branch, some are known as flow and 
some as return; and of the flow pipes some are known as risers, 
since they carry the water up to the higher levels of the building. 
A ceaseless movement of flow and return, of rising up and sinking 
back, is what makes the system. The same is true of the Christian 
religion. Its life consists in a ceaseless movement of flow and 
return. But there is this rather important difference; the heart, 
indeed the hearth, of our heating system is down in the boiler- 
room underneath the building, so that the flow is in general a 
movement of rising upwards, and the return a movement of 
sinking back down again. The Christian life on the other hand 
has its heart, its sacred hearth up above with God in heaven, so 
that the flow of divine life is in general a movement downwards, 
and the return is a rising back up again. 

The water will not move round the system unless it is sent 
round by the heat of the fire and by a pump. In the same way 
life only circulates in the Church of God because there is a divine 
impulse sending it down and drawing it back up again. It is 
through our Lord that life has been given to the world; but in 
order to give life he had to come down; and in order to come 
down he had to be sent. ‘Mission’ is just a special word for 
sending; we might say of our Lord that he came into the world 
on a mission from his Father. He was sent by the Father to come 
down to us, in order to return to the Father with us. To return to 
the Father with Christ is what the Christian life means for us, 
who have received that life from the Son sent down to us from 
the Father. We are meant to return to the Father in order to share 
the divine life itself, that timeless, motionless, fow and return 
within the godhead itself which we call the processions of the 
divine Persons, the eternal coming forth of the Son from the 
Father and of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son. It is to 
bring us men into that close eternal life of divine flow and return 
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that God sent his Son and his Holy Spirit, in time, in a wider 
movement of flow and return into the world. 

But a condition of our returning with Christ to the Father is 
that we should share, at least in principle, in his being sent forth 
from the Father, share in his mission to the world. Christian life 
means being caught up in the flow as well as the return of the life 
that issues from the throne of God. This flow and return of the 
Christian life expresses itself in the twin virtue of charity: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and thy whole 
soul and thy whole strength and thy whole mind’; that is the 
return to God, and is the essence of the Christian life. But it is 
meaningless and unreal, the whole impetus of the return is 
checked unless you enter into the flow of charity from God to 
“men by “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’. 

As the Father sent his Son, so the Son sends his disciples. He 
sends his Church, and his Church in all its members, not simply in 
the pope and the bishops and the missionaries, but in all the faith- 
ful, to continue his mission. He makes his Church capable of 
being sent effectively by sending upon it his Holy Spirit. There 
are two important things, then, to remember about the missions, 
the sendings. The first is that the centre of missionary activity, in 
the narrow sense of missions to the infidels, is not the mother 
house of this or that missionary society, not the sacred congregation 
for the propagation of the faith, not the pope himself; but it is 
rather the very throne of God where Christ sits in glory at the 
right hand of the Father. For mission is not primarily a spreading 
abroad of Christian doctrine on the horizontal plane, but a 
sending down vertically of divine life from above. 

And the second thing to remember is that we are all of us 
missionaries by the very nature of our calling as Christians; 
missionaries in varying degrees and manners, but real missionaries 
none the less. If we are not so in fact, if the missionary spirit in the 
wide but true sense of love of our neighbour and zeal for the 
house of God is sinking low in any part or group of the Church, 
it means that the flow and return of divine life is growing 
sluggish in that part of the Church, is being obstructed by some 
air-lock or some accumulation of rubbish in the system. It means, 
in our Lord’s own terrible words, that ‘the charity of many 1s 
growing cold’. 
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MISSIONS IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 
OswIN MAGRATH, O.?. 


not merely an outside activity by which external addi- 
tions are made to the Church, nor are they just the geo- 
graphical expansion of the Church as it is. They involve a real 
growth and development of the whole Church, of doctrines, 
practices and life, and of every individual-who shares in that life. 
For missions are the development of the catholicity of the Church. 

Catholicity is of the very nature of the Church. It is the 
property by which it is able to adapt itself to every human group 
and incorporates all genuine human values, while remaining one 
and transcendent. Being of the nature of the Church, it tends to 
realize itself as fully as possible, until the whole of humanity has 
been gathered up. 

Until the Church has in fact incorporated every human group, 
and established itself in every nation, its catholicity is undeveloped, 
though complete as a power. Its riches are not yet brought out, 
and the Church has not yet reached the fulness of its actual 
universalism. Its doctrine and life are still only developed in and 
by a portion of the human race and its cultures, and consequently 
each individual member of the Church shares in and lives an as 
yet immature catholicism. The growth of the Church by mis- 
sionary activity will therefore mean the growth of the whole, 
and bring to the whole and to every member new riches out of the 
deposit of faith and the life of grace. 

In order to grasp this fully, the manner in which the Church 
expands must be considered. As instituted by Christ the Church 
consists structurally of the pope and bishops and their flocks, and 
consequently it is a body of churches, as well as one universal 
Church. The particular churches are images and realizations of the 
one Church which has as the principle of its unity and universality 
the pope, but as the principle of its diversity and adaptation to 
human groups the bishops. The local Church is constituted in and 
through its bishop, through whom it receives the universal 
values of catholicism and the life of grace. It is normally a 
territorial unit, grouping together all those who live in one area, 
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and developing itself in smaller territorial groups, parishes. 
In this way the Church is adapted to the normal development of 
human life, which takes place in cultural groups on a territorial 
basis, for individuals naturally develop a culture and seek a 
fulness of human life in a multiplicity of relationships with those 
closest to them in space. And in this way the Church is able to 
make the grace of God and the universal values of catholicism 
penetrate into human life in its deepest and most individual 
recesses, and at the same time to incorporate all human values in 
Christ. 

The Church has the task of incarnating the supernatural and 
transcendent in human cultural values, taking what it needs and 
assimilating them and elevating them for its supernatural life. 
A visible society, working through visible sacraments and wor- 
ship, teaching through human concepts and words, and through 
human ministers, the universal and supernatural must always be 
humanized and particularized. Christ himself was an individual 
Jewish man, of a particular time and place: but he came to 
incorporate all humanity. The Church took on much of the 
outward forms of Jewish, Greek and Roman cultures. Later it 
adopted many of the forms of the western and Byzantine cultures 
that sprang from these, and made partial adaptations to near 
eastern cultures and the Celtic. But in fact the Church as it is 
today is largely bound up with western European culture, and 
most of the other adaptations have become separated from it, 
except for small groups which remain to witness to the Church’s 
real universality. In the eastern rites we can see other ways of 
expressing the doctrine and life of the Church than the one most 
Catholics know, and they are a kind of pattern of the adaptation 
that missionary work calls for. Eastern theology, liturgy, devo- 
tional life, law, customs, all express the universal riches of 
catholicism in a different way from western, and often. bring out 
- different aspects and new riches. And these represent only a small 
minority of all human groups and cultures: the main develop- 
ment of catholicism has yet to come, and the Church is still in its 
infancy. So far it has spread mainly in a geographical fashion only, 
wedded to western European culture and migrants, establishing 
western European catholicism in distant places without any real 
change. The vast and densely populated cultures of Asia have hardly 
been touched, and the Church, such as it exists there, is still a 
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foreign and European church in most of its outward forms. 

The supernatural life of the Church, and the universal human 
values in which it is incarnate, can never exist solely as such and 
in the abstract. They must always become concrete and indi- 
vidualized. For example, filial reverence is a universal human value. 
Each culture has its own ways of regarding the respect due from 
children to parents, its own ways of expressing it. It gives it a 
different place in the culture as a whole, more central or less 
central. The whole family structure hence differs; and the 
attitude to authority; and the attitude to the fatherhood of God 
as Father of the Son and as Father of men. New aspects will be 
brought out, new depths penetrated, new expressions of doctrine 
and behaviour formulated. Only then will the Catholic doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and all its consequences become really 
assimilable to the new group. And at the same time the whole 
Church will experience a development of its doctrine and life in 
which all its members will share to some extent. 

The essential organ of this growth of the Church is the new 
local church, consisting of bishop, clergy, religious and laity 
drawn from the local people, sharing to the full in their whole 
cultural heritage, and so able to adapt and express catholicism in 
new forms. Missionary activity consists precisely in the establish- 
ment of such new local churches. Missionaries go out from the 
established. churches to places where a church does not yet exist. 
In them the universal Church begins to exist there. From the 
beginning they are constituted as a new local church, however 
rudimentary, passing commonly through the stages of a new 
local mission, more or less dependent, or prefecture apostolic, 
through vicariate apostolic to residential diocese. These legal 
stages express the degree of dependence of the new local church 
on the Church universal. It is at first wholly foreign, and wholly 
dependent on the universal Church. As it makes converts adapta- 
tion begins, usually at first in the realm of language. The teaching, 
pastoral care and all the outward life of the Church are still in 
foreign form. Then, as priests and religious and an educated 
laity begin to be formed, the means of teaching and of grace 
begin to take on the mentality of the local people. When the 
bishop and most of his clergy are of the country, this adaptation 
of the persons who mediate the life of the universal Church is 
complete, unless by their training they have been made foreign to 
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their people. At this point the mission is really at its end, and the 
life of the new local church comes into being as a partner among 
equals with the older local churches. It is subject only to the 
universal control of the pope, and no longer dependent for much 
of its life on some other local church or churches. Now the full 
adaptation to the new people can begin properly. 

But the whole of this process of foundation, development, and 
complete establishment of the new local church, together with its 
whole future life and development after it has reached adult- 
hood, depend all the time on the life of the universal Church. 
The initial missionary impulse is due to forces rising within the 
existing Church: prayer, alms, zeal, interest in missions, readiness 
to go abroad and readiness of the whole Church to expand and 
adapt itself. There are periods when this missionary movement of 
the existing Church is strong, and periods when it is weak. The 
prayer and zeal and readiness of the universal Church to expand 
by missionary enterprise is also the normal means by which 
abundant grace is mediated to the peoples outside the Church. 
Missionary zeal in the Church is the condition, both of abundant 

“missions going outwards to new peoples, and of abundant graces 
turning new peoples towards the Church. Missions are thus a 
work of the universal Church in which every member has some 
part to play. And as the new local churches grow, they still 
depend on the universal Church and its life. They constantly 
receive more and more of the riches developed in the older 
churches, and their ability to adapt them to the new people also 
depends on the readiness of the universal Church to allow them 
to do so. For they must grow, not as schismatic churches, but as 
integral parts of the one universal Church. Their development 
and adaptation must not conflict with the good of the whole, 
for in so doing they would destroy or damage both themselves 

_and it. So their development and adaptation are limited and 
conditioned by the ability of the whole Church at the moment to 
suffer and absorb such adaptation and development. 

The interchange of life and thought between the older and the 
newer churches is thus of vital importance, especially to the new 
churches. They depend on the older churches, in a diminishing 
degree as they mature, for the already developed life of the 
Church. But their adaptation to their own people will depend, 
at a later stage, on the knowledge and understanding that the older 
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churches have of their contributions to the fulness of catholicism, 
and their readiness to adapt the Church universal so that it can 
absorb the new. 

Missions are therefore an integral part of Catholic life for every 
part of the Church and for every individual, until the Church 
shall have reached its full growth and incarnated itself in every 
nation. The present age of the Church has been one of unprece- 
dented missionary development, aided by a world-wide diffusion 
of western civilization, and the foundations of the past are rapidly 
growing into independent local churches. The most critical stage 
of missions begins: that of adaptation, when stress and strain 
between the older churches and their traditions and the newer 
ones may well be felt. If it is not to result in schism as in the past, 
the greatest understanding and flexibility on the part of the older 
churches will be required. Recent considerations of the question 
of the reunion of eastern dissidents usually stress that the greatest 
obstacle is the distance which east and west have drifted apart in 
their attitude to and practice of the same religion, and the neces- 
sity of mutual understanding and readiness to adapt and tolerate 
unessential differences. In the same way missionary zeal and 
knowledge will be required on the part of every Catholic, 
with a readiness to help the younger churches and to aid them in 
every possible way to absorb the fulness of Catholic life .At the 
same time there must also be a great readiness to hand over this 
treasure to their control and initiative, and to accept the new 
things that they will develop. Only so will the Church reach the 
fulness of its catholicism and its maturity, and every Catholic 
share fully in all the riches that are implicit in catholicism. 
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THE LANE AND THE CHAPEL 


Leaves, like mingling waters, kiss above the lane, 
While I, an Israelite, pass by dry-shod; 

But for the son of Egypt fast behind 

Their union will turn to tempest strain. 


Cow parsley all along the verge reminds 
The Israelite of manna in the wadi, 
Rock-born, sand-blown, a sweet viaticum; 
But weed is what the false Egyptian finds. 


Around the bend a dyke collects the rain, 
As if the tarmac flowed like Horeb’s rock 
Before the patriarch’s prophetic wand; 
The stranger only sees a drain. 


This little gradient’s my Sinai; 
I live in clouds and thunder haunts my ears. 
Here, where the tables of the Law were broken, 
Daily in stone and bread and wine in token 
A Surrey hill becomes new Sion. 
HucH FARNASH 


ee EN Oh 


CATHOLICISM AND ADAPTATION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


FINBAR SYNNOTT, O.P. 


articles on adaptation, on developing Catholic life according 
to local custom, on ‘making the word flesh’. But it is not so 
easy to find many detailed suggestions of what to do here and 
now. Not long ago I heard of a special lecturer being called in, 
at a Catholic college, to lecture on this subject. When asked to 
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name one practical point on which to get started he said: “The 
solidarity of African family life’. The hungry disciples felt some- 
what let down. This does not seem so very specifically African. 
Later I read, with very mixed feelings, an article in which the 
writer attempted to point the matter more definitely. He referred, 
somewhat sharply, to the small father-mother-child group we call 
the family in western culture, and said we should build on the 
African extended family, which shares out full family duty, and 
authority, on a lessening scale, to uncles, aunts and cousins. Yet 
the average sociologist would point out that this clan system 
could only operate where there was stabilization, community of 
domicile and occupation. Just as the Macdonalds are now spread 
all over the world, so one Mlangeni is in Durban, one in Johannes- 
burg and one in Bloemfontein. For an increasing number the 
clan is forever broken. Also the missionary would see this 
awkwardness in it, that on the death of a Christian man his 
heathen brother might demand the right to take the wife into his 
harem and send the children to the tribal initiations. So a long 
debate could begin. 

There is hardly one custom, or element of culture, the adapta- 
tion of which could not cause similar disagreement. One student 
speaks of the value of African musical rhythms; another claims 
they were essentially connected with war and sex excitement. 
Someone mentions the African contemplative spirit; another 
says that the slow measured movements of Africa, and the hours 
of sitting in silence, were only the self-protection of bodies short 
of vitamins and of minds short of things to discuss. You ask 
African artists or architects to develop their own forms; you find 
that what was engineering in mud and thatch becomes only 
affectation in brick and iron; that choice of colours was not only 
preference, but due to the shortage of natural dyes. One mission- 
ary says we should encourage liturgical variety and indigenation, 
Just as we are now learning from the Greek liturgies. Another 
points out that the unification of rite was an immense advantage 
while the European Latin custom occupied the world. 

As the debate goes on more fundamental difficulties appear. 
There is a central truth and life in the faith, redemption and the 
union of the soul with God, which ‘has no colours but only 
light’. It belongs to no one people, is equally expressible in all 
languages. But it is only reached in the form of pure light in 
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interior graces and visions, and cannot be so expressed in words. 
Nor was it meant to be propagated in this form. The incarnation 
and the gospel were given at one time and place, in one particular 
culture, so that to the end of time everyone who hears must in 
part hear through the Hebrew idiom, even through the thought 
forms of the Roman-Greek culture in which the apostolic creeds 
and customs were formed. This should not be seen as a burden. 
It roots the faith into human things. Also there was a fulness of 
time and place in the incarnation, the place where continents 
meet, the growth of cultures which were to provide the basic 
useful knowledge of the world. But of its nature this historical 
connection puts a limit to adaptation. 

There is a second attachment of the light to particular colours, 
less fixed but of great practical importance. Every missionary, 
and every diocese or province of a religious order that sends out 
a mission, is limited, human, localized. The missionary has to 
use, for his own soul, means he knows will protect him; and for 
his apostolic work some at least of particular local means he knows 
by experience will work. He is minister of something he must not 
allow to be falsified. He is struggling with those who often wish 
to accept the new truth while falling back for comfort on the 
old gods. He is usually overwhelmed by practical work. He must 
play safe up to a point, use latinized words in his catechisms, 
translations of European hymns only until his people can produce 
good ones. Being human, he can only administer all these things 
as he has seen them at home in England or Germany or Belgium. 
His missionary office requires that, practically, he impose upon 
his converts something of his own nationality, and a measure of 
custom that is not even neutral, much less indigenous, something 
deriving from European psychology, from the history of Rome, 
feudalism and modern Europe. This is very marked even in some 
of the best of missionaries. Hasty attempts at indigenation in 
language, in forms of organization and religious customs often 
compare unfavourably with the work of the missionary who seems 
to be unnecessarily and formally western and European. 

These impediments to adaptation are classical in the Church, 
and can exist in the case of a missionary going to a country of 
equally developed culture; they will exist when Catholic priests 
can once more enter Russia. But there is also a special circumstance 
in the present ‘mission field’ of the Church: that the coming of the 
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Church is everywhere coinciding with a change from ancient to 
modern ways of living. This is not a matter of choice. It is a 
natural and inevitable social development, outside the missionary’s 
choice. But it has helped the missionary greatly. For often the 
mission school has been the only instrument of the desired 
progress over vast areas, and so gained the Church a great social 
influence. The last fifty years, therefore, made the question of 
adaptation much less urgent. The converts often wanted to be 
europeanized. 

This last condition is however changing rapidly. The mission 
school is more likely to be regarded as retrogressive by the 
founders of the community schools of the newly conscious 
peoples and nationalist movements. Africa is developing rapidly 
and deliberately as a third thing, neither eastern nor western; and 
nowhere is this shown more than in the immense number of 
African indigenous Christian sects, with garments, music and 
community customs very much their own. Adaptation is now 
becoming as important as it was unimportant, from the immedi- 
ately practical point of view, in the period of voluntary european- 
izing. The misunderstandings and reactions left over by the col- 
onial period have redirected us to see the perpetual principle: that 
as long as there isa difference between an American and a China- 
man, or an African and. a European, the labour will have to go on. 
It is not only to make the Church homely to each people, but to 
bring their gifts into the whole Church. The Osservatore Romano, 
comparing the coming of Africa into the Church to that of the 
Gothic tribes in the sixth century, struck this note. 

In spite of the initial difficulty in each of the cases of adaptation 
mentioned above, it must be seen that there is something good 
and enduring that can be brought into the service of Christ. For 
instance, there was something in the clan loyalty system which 
was a golden mean between individualism and communism. 
Africa solved, in its rural living, the problem that has split the 
world in two. There must be some of that willingness to serve 
persons and not only leaders or systems, and to incur without 
calculation the economic risks of a brother, that can be carried 
forward into industrial relations. Again there is in African music 
something that seems to be geographical. Iam speaking here from 
a limited knowledge of southern Africa south of the Limpopo. 
Bird song does not ring as it does in England. It cuts off short. 
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The frogs do not croak, they bark. You hear the voices of the 
insects of the bush drop into an insistent rhythm as they get into 
their stride after midnight, a thing I never noticed in English 
woods, but have noticed in a similar rhythmic quality in Bantu 
concerts and night vigils at Christmas and Easter in Church. 
An African priest recently wrote that the traditional African way 
of expressing mystery was by rhythm. It all seems to argue to 
African music in church also, within reasonable limits, having a 
character of its own. Then as regards the contemplative, un- 
hurried attitude to life; it is already possible to visualize Africa 
being sufficiently set on its own personality to take over modern 
techniques without so much neurosis and activism; to hold on to 
the full entry into each experience which has been claimed to be 
characteristic of “Negritude’. Africa might yet produce a common 
Christian life and monasticism of less active form and organiza- 
tion, but of an equal depth of influence, in contrast to modern 
European patterns. The experiment of the De Foucauld Brothers 
in a new form of contemplative life, combined with an apostolate 
of empathy in immediate community relationship to the people, 
although founded by non-Africans, comes from the African 
desert. Its inspirer was an adoptive African. 

When you come to try and list the adaptations made by the 
Church to date they look disconnected, and often associated with 
primitive patterns of life which are passing, rather than with 
fruits of African genius that may prove a lesson to the whole 
world, or with essential psychological characteristics that are 
likely to survive in changes from the primitive to the modern way 
of living. 

One of the greatest importance that has been made up to date 
is the recognition of the pledge of cattle at the time of marriage. 
The Church has recognized this and synchronized the Christian 
marriage with it. Public penances have been used in the ancient 
manner, both as suiting more primitive people, and as necessary 
where there is corporate moral responsibility in most external 
delicts. The system of the ‘Christian headman’, the village 
catechist, has been used extensively; preparation for baptism and 
confirmation in remote areas done in the form of camp retreats. 
Sunday has been made a full day programme for those who can 
dispose of their own time during the week: mass, a social meal- 
time, a second exercise of instructions, reconciliations, benediction, 
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etc. All-night vigils have been used, since they come naturally 
to those whose village singing lasts till dawn. Suitable blessings _ 
have been substituted for ‘passage rites’, for “doctoring the sky’ 
and for sacrifices to ‘lull to sleep the sleeping gods’. New forms 
of co-operatives and burial associations have been evolved. 
Where circumcision is the condition of manhood, some priests 
have advised their young men to have it done surgically, but 
without the associated manhood and fertility exercises and 
heathen ceremonies. One bishop is actually considering adding a 
public blessing after it. In that which is so large a part of African 
life, music, some tribes have wrestled our melodies into their own 
broken, swelling rhythms, and masses with drum and cymbal 
accompaniment are being composed. The Protestant Churches 
have gone much further than us in this, sometimes into excesses. 
Yet they have rhythmic litanies, and processions in the form of 
very restrained dances, which are often not unseemly, and from 
which we may yet learn. 

The great adaptation has been to give Africa what it desired 
in order to be admitted to the brotherhood of nations: education 
and the teaching of social justice. The school has often been built 
before the Church. How much of the other adaptations will 
survive it is hard to say. But it is important that similar and 
newer experiments should continue all the time. 

Is there any sort of general principle or formula that will 
cover the whole approach to this matter? The matter is so wide, 
and the debates rage so long, that I think there is only one: that 
bishops and religious superiors give not only freedom but 
encouragement and command to experiment. This entails certain 
very practical conditions: 

1. The permission and word to act should be given not only 
by council and committee action, but also to suitable individuals, 
the authority satisfying himself about the man rather than the 
practicability of what he wants to do. If St Dominic or St Ignatius 
or Mary Ward or Canon Cardijn had been subjected to com- 
mittee decisions they might have been sadly hampered. 

2. That mission periodicals publish the maximum amount of 
factual matter and frank discussion about what is being done in 
this line, so that as much co-ordination as possible be achieved in 
what might otherwise become very confusing. Mission con- 
gresses are very difficult owing to the shortage of priests, and 
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the Catholic press could go far to overcome this difficulty. 

3. That superiors and bishops be willing to apply the greatest 
liberty of spirit in interpreting canons, liturgical laws and religious 
tules where they are sure of their men; and then be willing to 
undertake the no mean labour of obtaining indults and dispensa- 
tions when the matter is passing beyond the experimental stage 
and. needs to be stabilized. 

One sometimes hears it said that the matter need not be so 
directly approached, that when the African priesthood and 
hierarchies have been established they will sce to it. This contains 
a very large part of the truth, but it is important also to remember 
the possible contribution of the laity, and the duty of encouraging 
them also to take responsibility for the matter. Also it is possible 
that the new African clergy will feel so strongly the bare respon- 
sibility of keeping intact the essentials they have been given, that 
they may not be the most free to experiment, or to permit lay- 
people to do so. The sense of long tradition and of links with 
overseas catholicism may make the European missionary more 
free, even should his understanding of African aspirations remain 
always less perfect. While it is true that Africa is becoming daily 
less willing to accept authoritative guidance from people from 
overseas, it is also true that it is learning a new appreciation of those 
who are prepared to work with Africans, in the African way, and 
subjecting themselves to Africa. 


VL AEN, 


THE ROAD TO PEKING 


MICHAEL COOPER, S.J. 


HE name of St Francis Xavier is too well known to 
require any introduction in these pages, yet it is strange 
that Matteo Ricci, who took up the work interrupted by 
Xavier’s premature death, remains comparatively unknown, even 
in. Catholic circles. This may well be due to the cloud under 
which Ricci has been for so many years on account of his revolu- 
tionary approach to the evangelization of the east; his apostolic 
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methods among the Chinese gave great scope to his genius for 
adaptation, but like many other pioneers, Ricci had to pay the 
penalty of antagonism from those who were less farsighted. It is 
therefore gratifying to find the present Holy Father holding up 
Matteo Ricci as a model for all missionaries! and thus finally 
vindicating his apostolic work which has been so widely mis- 
understood, both in Ricci’s own day and also in ours. It may 
therefore be of interest to review briefly the life and work of 
Matteo Ricci in this year which marks the 350th anniversary of 
his death in Peking. 

In 1552, a month or so before Xavier died in his valiant attempt 
to storm the forbidding walls of China, Matteo Ricci was born 
in Macerata, Italy, the first son of a middle-class family which 
claimed noble descent. Against the wishes of his ambitious father, 
he entered the Jesuit novitiate of Sant’ Andrea in Rome, where 
another Jesuit novice, St Stanislaus Kostka, had died only a few 
years previously. As Ricci’s master of novices was Alexandro 
Valignano, the courageous Neapolitan who was destined for 
great work in the east, it is not surprising that Ricci soon volun- 
teered for the mission of the Indies and in 1578 duly set sail from 
Lisbon in the Sdo Luiz. The journey from Europe to India now 
takes under three weeks by ship and less than twenty-four hours 
by plane. The carrack on which Ricci and his companions sailed 
was alternately buffetted by storms and becalmed in the doldrums 
for six months before limping into Goa; this was considered. quite 
good sailing in those days when conditions on board were so 
indescribably foul that it was quite a feat for a passenger to survive 
the ordeal. Ricci remained in India for several years until Valig- 
nano, now Superior of the Jesuits in the Indies, appointed him to 
the Chinese mission. 

The term Chinese mission was in actual facta mere euphemism, 
for the Chinese strictly prohibited any foreigner from entering 
their country, save those with special permission to offer gifts to 
the Emperor at Peking. It is true that some stout-hearted Fran- 
ciscans had penetrated the interior of the vast country as early as 
the thirteenth century, but their work had not been permanent 
and, as far as the western world was concerned, China was a 
forbidden land of mystery and myth. Ricci accordingly settled 
down in the Portuguese enclave of Macao and began his life-long 


1 Princeps Pastorum, 28th November, 1959. 
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study of Chinese with such thoroughness that one of his books 
later written in that language was revered by the Chinese them- 
selves as a classic. It says much for his extraordinarily retentive 
memory that within three months he had overtaken in his 
studies a fellow religious who had already been plodding away at 
the complex language for three years. 

It was not long before a providential opportunity for entering 
the forbidden land was presented to Ricci when a mandarin at 
Shiu-hing, hearing of the Italian’s scholarship and erudition, 
invited him to settle in his district. It is true that the official lived 
only a mere hundred miles inland, but at least it was within the 
Chinese frontier. So, bearing the mandarin’s official passport with 
its great red seals, Ricci crossed over into China proper; he was 
destined never to leave the country again. 

The rest of Ricci’s life was one gradual trek north to the 
imperial court at Peking. Like Xavier in Japan, Ricci in China 
soon realized that unless he obtained the Emperor’s patronage, 
there could be no hope of firmly establishing the Church in the 
face of opposition from minor officials. To Peking, then, he would 
go. Yet his journey to the capital took far longer and was more 
dangerous than his voyage in the Sao Luiz; in fact, he spent no 
less than eighteen years, slowly edging his way ever nearer to the 
court of the Son of Heaven. Suspicious mandarins had to be won 
over, for it was quite unheard of for a western barbarian to 
proceed by himself through the interior of the country. Twice he 
came near to death from dysentery, once he was almost drowned, 
on several occasions he had first-hand experience of Chinese 
gaols, twice he was on the point of being expelled from the 
country; yet throughout it all, Ricci’s tact and personal charm 
won the day as he inched his way to the imperial court. 

When finally he entered Peking, the eunuchs who controlled 
the affairs of the effeminate court prevented him from presenting 
his gifts; disappointed, Ricci withdrew from the city and 
patiently waited another three years. On his second attempt his 
mission was once again on the point of failure when the Emperor 
Wan Li, hearing of the western barbarian who was causing such a 
stir in the capital, demanded that his gifts be presented. Thus 
began Ricci’s long association with the court at Peking; although 
he was never allowed to gaze on the countenance of the Son of 
Heaven, yet the prestige which the Emperor’s friendship won for 
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him protected Ricci for the remaining nine years of his life. 

The memorable day came when the clock which Ricci had 
given to the Emperor stopped. chiming and terrified courtiers, 
fearing the imperial wrath, rushed the missionary to the palace 
to repair the magical contrivance. On other occasions the ever 
resourceful Ricci taught the imperial musicians how to play the 
clavichord (and for good measure, he composed hymns in Chinese 
for them to sing to the Emperor), and also lectured on mathe- 
matics to the court astronomers so that they could foretell 
eclipses with greater accuracy. 

In this way Ricci enjoyed imperial protection and was able to 
build the nucleus of the Chinese Church and lived to see many 
eminent men converted to Christianity. No longer a despised 
western barbarian, he was now the revered western scholar, 
whom, it was whispered with awe, even the Emperor consulted. 
But the cost had been great. The continual strain and hardship of 
his eighteen-year journey to Peking had sapped his strength and 
eventually caused his health to break down; on May 11th, 1610, 
Matteo Ricci died peacefully, surrounded by his Chinese Chris- 
tians. Even the Son of Heaven expressed his condolences and 
provided a suitable place for burial, while a famous mandarin 
furnished his epitaph—one, perhaps, which would have most 
pleased Ricci—‘The author who loved virtue’. 

If one were to recount no more than Ricci’s accomplishments 
as a traveller—the first European to penetrate China since the 
times of Marco Polo, the first to give the outside world any 
accurate information concerning the geography and population 
of the Middle Kingdom, the first to make a profound study of the 
language, customs, literature and religions of China, the first to 
prove that the mythical Cathay and China were identical—all 
these feats, and many more, would be sufficient to ensure for 
Ricci a permanent place of honour in the records of exploration. 
But Ricci was more than a mere explorer; whatever those who 
were sceptical of his apostolic methods may have said about him, 
he was first and foremost a missionary, and in fact his great claim 
to fame lies in the field of missiology. One might even say that 
before the time of Ricci the term missiology had no meaning, 
for few appreciated the pressing need of adaptation of missionary 
methods in the east. The vast majority of missionaries were not 
aware of the necessity of adapting their apostolate to the peoples 
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of Asia; in the view of many, Asians were inferior people,? pagan 
religions were the invention of the devil and were intrinsically 
evil, and the maxim, extra Ecclesiam nulla salus, was to be inter- 
preted in the strictest possible way. 

But Ricci’s placid temperament (it is interesting to note that 
Ricci, Valignano and De Nobili were all Italians) aroused in him 
a great sympathy for the cultural values of the cast. His study of 
the writings of Confucius (he, in fact, was the first to latinize the 
name Kung Fu-tzu into its present European form) convinced 
him that the teachings of the national sage could serve as an 
ethical basis on which he could safely superimpose the teachings 
of Christ. In this, it must be admitted, he had a far easier task than 
De Nobili in India, who experimented to see how much Hindu 
thought could be assimilated; for Confucianism, more of an 
ethical system than a religion, naturally lends itself to Christian 
adaptation. 

Ricci’s ambition was to present to the Chinese the basic truths 
of Christianity, stripped of their western trappings, in such a 
way that the eastern mind would find no difficulty in admitting 
the truth of Christ’s message. For this, a thorough research into 
Chinese psychology, culture, traditions and religion was necessary, 
and to his dying day Ricci never ceased from his study of things 
Chinese. His whole missionary life was spent in an attempt 
to interpret Christianity to the Chinese in their own terms and 
concepts. He realized that any other method would only make the 
highly cultured people he was dealing with regard Christianity 
as an alien creed, and converts would be forever considered as 
outcasts in their own country, quasi-subjects of the dreaded Euro- 
pean imperialists. 

There is no necessity here to enter into a discussion of the 
Chinese rites controversy which in later years was to destroy 
utterly Ricci’s painstaking work; let it suffice to note that the 

‘Holy Father’s reference to Ricci in his recent encyclical has once 
and for all vindicated the life’s work of the Italian missionary. 
One perhaps can say that Matteo Ricci was a man born before 
due time, a saintly genius whose novel methods were to scandalize 


2 Even in recent times we read, ‘The Chinese, being by nature inferior to the European, 
will always be inferior as a Christian’. Also, ‘All the missionaries will love the Chinese 
for the love of God, and for the sake of their souls. . . but friendship! that is impossible. 
Méthode de l’Apostolat Moderne en Chine. Hong-Kong, 1911, p. 800. Quoted in Failure 
in the Far East, by Malcolm Hay, p. 168. 
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and shock his contemporaries; only now, three centuries later, are 
they beginning to be acknowledged as the only means of winning 
the soul of Asia. The tragedy is that this realization has come so 
late, and China once more is a country barred to Christ. 


Wiccan on mince 


THE FIVE BEATS OF EVERY APOSTOLIC LIFE! 


Prr-RAYMOND REGAMEY, O.P. 


FTER the apostles themselves, as we see them in their 

Aw and in the Acts, who is there better than the 

Father of the Preachers to show us the laws of apostolic 

life? St Dominic in fact exhibits very strikingly certain realities 

which are most essential in such a life. They form what one might 

call the Law of the Five Beats. The more one meditates on it, the 
more one comes to think that it deserves to be classical. 


1. Hidden life in God with Jesus Christ 

Today the first “beat’ in order of time does not seem, for most 
apostles, to be contemplative withdrawal into God. They are in 
the world, they have experience of it, and grace presses them to 
proclaim the gospel to it. They begin with what was for St 
Dominic the second and the fourth ‘beats’: they can already taste 
the experience of combat for the faith. It is at this point generally 
that they feel the need for hidden inwardness with Christ; it is 
not first in time for them. Worth noticing is the fact that St 
Dominic himself, before the fulfilment of his vocation as a canon, 
of course heard calls to the salvation of mankind, but this was in 
the line of corporal mercy. The young man, at the university, 
could no longer ‘study on dead skins while men are dying of 
hunger’; he sold his books, his irreplaceable manuscripts, to give 
them bread. 

St Dominic lived in a Christian age and society when the ideal » 
of course was ‘apostolic life’—but this did not mean life conse- 
crated to proclaiming the gospel to those who have never heard 
it. It meant imitating the primitive Christian community: the 
1 Adapted and translated by F. K. from La Vie Spirituelle, July 1959. 
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Church of Jerusalem at the time of the apostles, as described in the 
Acts: “The company of the faithful were of one heart and one 
soul, and none called his own anything that belonged to him but 
they had everything in common’ (iv, 32). Monks were understood 
to be perpetuating that life of poverty and fraternity, and the 
regular chapters of canons, being founded or reformed in St 
Dominic’s time, were renewals of that grace. 

So we have the future apostle in an ‘apostolic life’ which was 
not organized for the apostolate! It offers four striking charac- 
teristics, which ought always to be marked in the milieux in which 
the working out of an evangelical word takes place: it is enlight- 
ened by truth, fraternal, poor, andat prayer (specifically eucharistic 
and liturgical). 

The community is first of all a focus where the lustre of the 
saving truth is concentrated. St Luke begins with that: the first 
Christians “were faithful to the teaching of the apostles’ (Acts ii, 
42). Monasteries are where the divine Word is assimilated; they 
are centres of lectio divina. St Dominic, gathering together men 
who were to teach others, was later to make of his convents real 
schools, and of ‘the assiduous study of sacred truth’ one of the 
most essential elements of religious observance. 

‘Fraternal communion’ in the Acts is correlative to the ‘doctrine 
of the apostles’ (ii, 42). Necessarily, since it puts into relief the 
greatest commandment, which is to love our brethren as Christ 
loves us (John xiii, 34; xv, 12). 

Poverty is no less necessary. The most venerable of all Christian 
texts outside the new testament, the Didache, a sort of manual for 
those charged with the apostolate by the primitive Church, is not 
content, like the Acts (iv, 32), to set fraternity and dispossession 
together, it makes the connection between them explicit: “You 
are to have all things in common with your brother and not to 
claim that they are yours, for if you are sharing the goods of 
immortality, how much more must you do so with corruptible 
goods’ (IV, 8). The entire life of canons regular, embraced by 
St Dominic in the cathedral cloister at Osma, is built on this 
intuition. Their instigator, Gregory VII, characterized it by this 
formula: ‘apostolic life, that is, common life’—meaning it of this 
common poverty. 

The function of the community, itself commanding fraternity 
and poverty, is the worship of God. The primitive community 
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was ‘day by day, with one heart, constantly in the temple’ (Acts i, 
46), and deacons were instituted not only to free the apostles for 
‘the service of the word’ but also to let them “devote themselves 
to prayer’ (vi, 4). This life unfolding to God and in mutual love 
breathes ‘gladness and simplicity of heart’ (ii, 46). This radiance 
and its attractiveness are a wonderful apostolate, independently of 
all apostolic activity: they ‘increased those who were being 
saved’ (ii, 47). 

At Osma St Domiiic’s life was his prayer, but already an 
apostolic prayer. His best-informed biographer, Bl. Jordan of 
Saxony reports: ‘God had given him a special grace of prayer for 
sinners, the poor and the afflicted. He took their misfortunes into 
an interior sanctuary of compassion. . .. One of his frequent and par- 
ticular demands of God was that he should give him true, effective 
charity to put himself to winning the salvation of mankind, for he 
thought he would be truly a member of Christ only on the day he could 
give himself wholly with all his powers to gain souls, as the Lord Jesus, 
Saviour of all men, consecrated himself wholly to our salvation.’ There 
indeed is the apostle’s prayer. There is to be no opposition between 
his union with God and his activity among men: he never con- 
tracts out of mankind into God, and when he has to do with men 
they are never to distract him from God: he will put them in the 
mystery of salvation where he sees them in God. 

The mediation the apostolic function consists of will always 
demand this return to hidden life with the Saviour. It will demand 
it more deeply and more hidden than ever as action extends and 
turns outward. On the roads, St Dominic often used to isolate 
himself from his companions. In the great Albigensian turmoil he 
husbanded Prouille, the place of rest and recollection; when he 
instituted his order he took remarkable care over the humblest 
acts favourable to recollection, austerity and concentration. He 
gave us this rule of apostolic mediation: “Speak only with or 
about God’, aut cum Deo aut de Deo. His conversation with God 
flung him among men to speak to them about God; this having 
to speak to them about God always flung him back into God to 
speak to him about men and to unite himself always more 
inwardly with him. 


2. The great ordeal 7 
St Dominic accompanied his bishop, Diego of Azevedo, sent 
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on an embassy by the king to Denmark. They crossed the 
Pyrenees; they crossed from a country of Christendom into a land 
infested with heresy. They experienced for themselves the 
catharism of which they had only heard tell in Castile. On the 
way to Toulouse they saw many churches abandoned; they 
realized the hostility of the people; certainly they talked with 
priests and bishops, some of whom were hardened by hatred and 
fear into a refusal to understand, others were opportunists, others 
again more or less conquered by the ideas one breathed every- 
where in this country. What is terrible and decisive in such 
experiences is to discover the strength and attractiveness of error, 
the best people being led astray, to have firsthand acquaintance 
with the failures of the Church, the scandals to be met with, the 
disappointment she causes. 

Of course a sensitive member of the Church is forewarned in 
the matter; he knows well enough that this drama is nothing less 
than the passion of Christ continued in his mystical body. He is 
more than forewarned, he already suffers the agony of it. St 
Dominic used to groan at night with appeals to the mercy of 
God. He experienced the drama of the Church personally in the 
depths of his soul because his depths were open, in love, to the 
great deeps of the Church. But it is one thing to pray, to suffer, 
in mystery, outside time, by enacting this drama, in time, only 
by an attitude of friendly helpfulness to those one meets, another 
thing altogether to discern some of the great data of human 
destiny as they are being realized in one’s own time. To read some 
of the signs of the time is to become a prophet. The understanding 
one gains of them turns the passion of salvation into the effective 
action of this salvation, and one rises an apostle. 

Today the men of whom Christ makes his apostles are not born 
in Christendom, or the little Christendoms they come from are 
only islands. They do not have to discover the inextricable 
mixture of better and worse which the Church has to achieve her 
discriminations in. But their attitude is usually not sufficiently that 
of faith, it is troubled by the passions of the time and does not go 
deep enough, Christ has to take them as he finds them. But how 
their frettings have to be purified! What a risk when they take 
their all-too-human crazes and grievances for prophetic intuitions ! 
The ordeal tempers the apostle only if he undergoes it with a pure 
heart, if the echo that it awakens in him is not a tumult of partisan 
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claims and wrongs but participation in the sufferings of Christ, if 
his lucidity brings him even more gentleness than grief. 


3. Struggle for the faith 

So far as he survives his ordeal the apostle is put by the Lord 
into encounters in which the grace that awakens faith must pass 
through him. The game’s opening move was St Dominic's 
finding himself in the presence of a convinced Albigensian, his 
landlord, on the evening of his arrival at Toulouse. What sort of 
match was this particular struggle for the faith? We cannot know, 
but we can make it a symbol for the third beat of apostolic 
life, that for which the apostle is made, where the Lord waits 
for him (where the devil waits too). 

Here is a man who is in his adult conviction. The apostle must 
close with him—him, the real ‘him’, as he is, with his problems 
and his solutions. He obliges the apostle to think, to experience the 
supernatural realities by which the apostle lives, in terms of what 
is right in the landlord’s conscience. The man must recognize 
in the apostle his better conscience; his own voice in the apostle’s, 
but purer. The apostle has to enter into the reasons of this mind, 
this heart, these emotions, reasons so dizzily plausible that he 
must think as he does; reasons which wound the Church and 
crucify Christ. In refuting what is false in them the apostle must 
contrive not to wound him with the spite of his errors, but to 
substitute the truth for them in a way more his than the way 
his evil reasons, so much his own, had been. He must redirect the 
convictions by which the man lives, surpassing, deepening and 
opening them, rather than annulling them: making them open 
out into the full truth that makes us free. This is identification 
with the enemy (and his enmity is true and savage enough), 
more exhausting than the stretching of the prophet upon the child 
whose life he was to bring back (3 Kings xvii, 21; 4 Kings iv, 
32-35). It is battling for the enemy’s victory: to reconcile him back 
to the true self from which heresy estranged him, to the com- 
munion of saints. The apostle uses only those weapons of light 
(from which St Paul has taken great care to eliminate ‘vengeance’, 
“jealous zeal’ and ‘inexorable anger’) that are to be found in the 
lists of weapons of the spirit (I Thess, v, 6; Eph. vi; cf. Isaias lix, 
17; Wisd. v, 17). ‘T will not let thee go’, the apostle says, ‘except 
thou bless me’ (Gen. xxxii, 26). A humiliating rout under mere 
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superiority of arguments would not be the victory of faith in this 
soul. This soul is infinitely precious because it is the image of 
God: it is free! Once set free, it must fulfil itself, with the whole 
spontaneity of its powers of life, in the light of Christ, in the deep 
peace of the Church joyfully recognized, and it must bless its 
liberator. In the morning the Albigensian landlord of the night 
before was a Catholic. 

The apostle bears the wounds of such a night for ever, like 
Jacob lame for life at the angel’s touch. He has had in full the 


decisive apostolic experience. 


4. Sympathetic knowledge of the world 

The bishop and St Dominic pursued their road to Denmark, 
came back to Castile, turned again there and went on pilgrimage 
to Rome. Can you imagine, for men travelling on horseback at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, what discoveries such a 
journey offers? Companion to a bishop, who is the ambassador 
to the king of Castile, St Dominic evidently talked with per- 
sonalities who showed him the astonishing effervescence of the 
spirit at this epoch. At this time the human spirit, always growing 
at new points, freed the communes, developed the trade fairs, 
opened the universities, sent the great cathedrals soaring into the 
sky. So many different lands, so much wretchedness and scandal, 
so much sanctity! “Whatever is true, honourable, just, pure, 
lovely, gracious, if there is any excellence, if there is anything 
worthy of praise’ —if the Christian must ‘think about these things’ 
(Phil. iv, 8), all the more must the apostle welcome them into 
himself. In his heart grows love for men, joy in their being so 
different, the urge to establish all these differences in Christ; love 
rent by their divisions, love inextricably sorrowful, enthusiastic, dis- 
couraged and full of hope, burning with zeal and at times with a 
Jucidity so cruel that there is nothing but to see how to die as 
quickly as possible for the salvation of all these peoples. 

The further we go, the more will progress in sympathetic 
knowledge of the world be the apostle’s crucial test; a test of his 
faith, a test of his love. He knows in this twentieth century that 
immediate experiences are not enough, that human relationships 
as they appear on the surface give as false an impression of our 
real relationships, as the sky’s appearance on a lovely night does 
of the giddily whirling galaxies, or as the tame stuff of which 
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things seem to be made gives of the formidable energy of its 
atoms. Man is outflanked everywhere and he knows that heis,that | 
the effective powers are masked. by their surface manifestations: 
psychic, economic, social, political, cultural powers. . . . Such is 
destiny. 

There can be no question of resolving a problem like that as it 
requires in a few words. Let us simply indicate the spirit of the 
solution. What the apostle can learn about the world beyond his 
personal experience must be to his ideas, choices and applications, 
what hypotheses are in scientific research. They demand a con- 
tinual come-and-go between them and experience. Without the 
broad views modern science and information can give, experience 
will always be scanty and misleading; they open it out, give it its 
meaning and direction. But they become valid for the sensitive 
man. only in encountering his personal knowledge. Besides, one 
can no longer make a realistic effort today to respond to the 
demands of a particular situation without being obliged to get 
back closer and closer to tremendous causes which at first one had 
never suspected. If the apostle dares to see and understand, he is 
led ‘where he would not go’ (John xxi, 18); even to positions 
which would have horrified him at the outset, if he had suspected 
what they are. But broad views on the epoch one is living in are 
always subject to caution. Once again, let them be nothing more 
than hypotheses. Reflection on personal experience, on proved 
information, must be revising them all the time. In the apostle’s 
decisions knowledge of the world must encounter the Christian 
sense, the sense of Church. The one will give (if we may put it 
like this) the dimension of breadth to the most modest action, the 
other will give it its vertical dimension, in the infinite height of 
the divine mystery and in the measureless depth of the human 
drama. If this is so, the apostle will say and do only the little he 
can modestly believe he is sure of. He will be giving out from 
very little but he will have a great soul. He will be weaving stitch 
by stitch with humble materials but they will have a chance of 
being those with which the Bride will be clothed on the last day 
(Apoc. xix, 8). 


5. Taking over a distressed area 
The pope sent the bishop and St Dominic back into Languedoc. 
There is the fabric he charged them to repair. The great soul who 
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applies himself to his mission, however small it may be, is wonder- 
fully enlarged by it. And how far will God sometimes not enlarge 
the mission? Certainly the mission St Dominic received was big 
but it was hopeless. He burnt himself up there for ten years, yet 
it was one of the places where the destiny of man and the Church 
was at play. He made the gospel fountain gush there again with its 
original vigour and perfect freshness; he concentrated on. this 
point the light, the warmth, and the power he never ceased. to 
find in the fountains of the Saviour, the experience he had gained 
of the world, his profound sense of the drama of his time. What 
did apparent checkmate matter? He renewed the whole aposto- 
late. And soon it was not a province he was charged with. It was 
the apostolic function of the entire Church for the future that he 
was organizing into a regular order. 

‘To take over a distressed area’: Fr Lebret’s striking expression. 
The apostle must be obsessed about it and ask himself if it has 
become the formula of his life. It is always an orientated impulse 
that makes a great and fertile life. “To want to establish the 
kingdom of God in one area’: the priest cannot want to do 
anything else and must prune everything that is not this work. 
“What makes man is that he is capable of choosing, and that he in 
fact chooses’ (Fr Suavet). 

The “distressed area’ can take many forms. Obviously it can 
be a tract of land. But ‘one can want to establish the kingdom of 
God in the world of the workers, in the engineering world, in the 
diplomatic world, in the radio world. . . . The work one should 
be doing can be simply introducing sound elements which will 
help others to establish the kingdom of God in an area; their work 
will be more visible but the work of the man who makes the 
tool is no less real: an editor of the Dead Sea scrolls or of the 
Summa of St Thomas, a professor of theology, each has his task to 

erform.’ The “distressed area’ can be a deficient zone lying in the 
kingdom of God: for instance, when a monk leaves his solitude 
or when he writes, his job is normally to remedy the lack of that 
profound inwardness with God he is specially called to and which 
every Christian should know something about. 

Obviously our concern is to make the most of the major 
demand, which is to ensure the work of salvation, purely and 
simply, in its most vital urgency, and. at the same time to recog- 
nize that innumerable apostolic workers are called to secondary 
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tasks which often are apostolic only very indirectly or in a 
trivial sense. Let them make certain of the authenticity of their | 
mission, ask themselves if God by his Church is not calling them 
to some activity which is of greater importance for his kingdom 
and which remedies a greater distress more effectively. Ought 
they really not to be pushing the needle of the gospel deeper into 
the world, perhaps into one of its nerve-centres, or into an 
unbelieving milieu where the gospel is unknown, or into points 
where the faith is in grave danger? What a pity to see such vital 
powers lost in routine jobs, when there is no life in places where 
the forces of death do their work most vehemently! But the 
apostolic worker whose lot, all well considered, is an area he 
thinks a mockery—let him take it seriously in hand, let him carry 
this cross. ‘Where love is lacking, let him put love.’ What looks 
so small, let him do it ‘big’. We have specified what that means 
and the most decisive effect of a reflection on the ‘five beats’ is to 
make the whole mystery of salvation re-echo in the most hum- 
drum existences. 

The apostle always risks losing himself in the means he uses to 
free others. It even happens that he does not see his task as 
freeing. Whether he practises the means in an old-fashioned way 
or contrives to renew his techniques, what he does is worth 
nothing unless his acts flow from his own renewal by the Spirit. 
The exercise of freedom is effective just so far as the Spirit is 
present to what he does and so far as he opens himself to it while 
he acts. The Spirit must be life for the apostle, as it is in him who is 
the living God. It sets the apostle at high tension. We mean by this 
a spiritual and theological tension, of which a fine effect, as it 
happens, is to calm emotional and even nervous tensions. The 
apostolic life demands rhythms which let liberating tensions 
renew their value and intensity—their theological value and their 
human value, which are correlatives for the apostle, being as he is 
essentially a mediator between God and men. And not only 
thythms, but acts of simultaneous presence to extremes: the 
ordeal and the sympathetic knowledge of the world have their 
value and intensity only so far as the apostle touches the deep 
distresses and most divergent realities by the force of an attention 
and a love springing directly from the heart of God. 

So we see the ‘five beats’ in apostolic life, not only following 
one another in the most varied orders, but sometimes distinct 
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and sometimes mixed. Analysis has the advantage of throwing 
into relief the principal data of the apostolate and in the most 
normal order of development, albeit not the most frequent. 
And, by starting with the hidden life from which everything 
must come, it recalls the privileged and most effective form of it. 
As the Word, having come from the Father into the world (John 
i, 9), returns to the Father after fulfilling his mission (xvi, 28), 
so the apostle must do everything in order that the fertilizing 
function of the Word (Isaias lv, 10) which he completes in the 
world may be worked out and renewed in a centre of divine life, 
in the milieu of the most evangelical life, home of fraternal love, 
prayer, poverty and study. You might say that the supreme law of 
the apostolic life is this: Together make your own spiritual 
milieu the kingdom of God and then go, bear the Word to the 
world: and then, in a mysterious but certain measure, you will 


make of this wretched world the kingdom of God. 
REN ONY el NY 


AEDDIPS LIFE OF ST WILFRID 


EXTRACT TRANSLATED BY E. E. BARKER 


() holy bishop came with all his companions to Frisia 


after a prosperous voyage: and there finding a great 

number of heathen, he was received honourably by 
Aldgisl their king. Then forthwith our holy bishop, by leave of 
the king, preached the word of God daily to the heathen: setting 
forth to them the true God, the Father Almighty, and Jesus Christ, 
his only Son, and the co-eternal Holy Spirit; and he taught 
plainly that there is one baptism for the remission of sins and 
rhat there is eternal life in the resurrection after death. And his 
reaching was greatly advanced in the eyes of the pagans: for there 
was at that time, when they arrived, an extraordinarily fruitful 
year in fishing and in all things; and the pagans attributed this to 
he glory of the Lord, whom the holy man of God preached. 
Then in that year they received his preaching; and he baptized 
in the name of the Lord all the chiefs, except a few, and many 
thousands of the common people; and there, following the apostle, 
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he first laid the foundations of the faith. His son Willibrord, 
bishop by the grace of God, who was brought up at Ripon, is 
building upon these foundations at the present day: he is working 
very laboriously and his reward awaits him in heaven. 

At that time Ebroin, duke under Theoderic, king of the Franks, 
sent his messengers with letters to Aldgisl, king of the Frisians: 
greeting him with words of peace and promising under oath to 
give him a bushel-measure full of golden shillings—the wages of 
sin indeed !—if he would send him either Bishop Wilfrid captured 
alive, or his head if he were killed. At once, while all the people 
were listening, and the messengers were feasting publicly in the 
palace, the king in our presence ordered the letters to be read. 
After the reading he took the parchment into his hands, and in 
the sight of everyone he tore it in pieces and threw it into a fire 
which was burning before him, saying to the bearers: “Tell your 
master that I have spoken in this manner: thus may the Creator 
of things tear up and destroy the kingdom and the life of him 
who perjures himself in God, and who does not keep an agree- 
ment he has undertaken; thus may he consume him to ashes!’ 
Then the messengers were confounded and went back from the 
king, who would not agree to sin, to their lord from whom they 
had come. 

Now on the approach of springtime, our bishop, beloved of 
God, after he had wintered among the Frisians, and had won 
many people for the Lord, resumed the journey which he had 
begun, with the help of God, to the Apostolic See with his com- 
panions. 
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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF A MISSION 
NICHOLAS HUMPHREYS, O.?. 


HIS article is concerned with the spiritual life of a mission, 

and not with the spiritual life of a missionary. That is a 

different matter. A man may bea saint but yet unsuited to 
missionary work, as a good concert singer may be unsuited to 
opera. If the missionary can be both saint and missionary, well and 
good, but the essential thing is that he be a good missionary, 
understanding the technique of the work. 

What is the root purpose of missionary work? The answer is 
simple: it is not merely to convert a number of people, to build 
a school, to teach the children to sing hymns—and wear European 
clothes?—but to plant the Church. The spiritual life of a mission 
means the spiritual life of the mystical body, lived by the people 
there. It means the Church as she is in herself, as the popes have 
- written about her in encyclicals, as the great ages of the Church 
have known her, and as history has revealed her. All this shows 
her as virile, creative, and new wherever she takes hold, the 
universal friend and teacher, and always new though she never 
changes her nature. It does not mean a simple transplantation of 
what the missionary knew at home. 

The Church must be planted truly. This means she must not be 
thought of narrowly, as in some other context, for her texture is 
not summarized by any local application of her principles. She is 
founded in Truth itself, and out of this Truth her ‘wise house- 
holder’, the Holy Spirit, produces continually ‘treasures old and 
new’. Just as human life cannot be standardized to one set of 
circumstances but will express itself fittingly wherever it happens 
to be, so the Church must not be thought of simply as reflected 
in the set of circumstances of a man’s home town. An attempt 
merely to reproduce a well-known scene is a vast mistake which 
leads to revolts, to pagan revivals, to unsatisfactory vocations, and 
to the hostility of governments—though this last is a possibility 
in any case, and seems to be a continually recurring feature in the 
history of the Church. 

The truth is that the Church comes with her own doctrine and 
her own method of worship and she builds these things into 
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whatever is true in man, according as the missionary finds him 
in any place. If the Church is not built on man as he is there, 
then she will later either adapt herself painfully, or die. It was 
certainly with facts like this in mind that St Gregory told St 
Augustine of England—to the great scandal later of Mr Coulton 
—to adopt whatever he found good in English culture. Similarly, 
if the missionary is to plant the Church so that he opens the way 
to her vigour, he must start from the beginning with this outlook: 
Ifhe is going to plant the Church as she is in herself, in such a way 
that she can teach her worship and her doctrine freely and be 
most easily understood, then he must use and incorporate and 
sanctify whatever is good in the local culture. 

With these points in view, what will be his immediate aim? 
This is clear; it is the conversion of families. He is not going to be 
satisfied with capturing individuals only—one more name in 
the catechumen register, one more baptism recorded. He will be 
looking further than that. Catholic life is lived most healthily and 
perfectly in families, and hardly at all in single individuals. Catholic 
life requires the interchanges of family life, its organization and 
discipline, because that is the natural setting of man, and because 
the Church herself is a family, and not a conglomeration of 
individuals. If she tried to live in individuals only she would 
not be true to human nature, and grace would find hardly any 
foothold for its work. 

Accordingly the missionary must start with the standpoint that 
the Church is a family; a family with ways of her own, a discipline 
of her own, a life and unity of her own that are all under the 
direct guidance and inspiration of almighty God, and perfectly 
suited to man everywhere. The reason for this is that this life, 
together with the doctrine which informs it is true in itself, 
catholic, that is it is fitted to the nature of man as he really is, no 
matter how local circumstances have ‘conditioned’ his way of life. 
Accordingly the life and ways of the Church must be brought 
in squarely from the beginning. It does not matter that it may be 
only in miniature, so long as it is a miniature of the Church, and 
not just an imitation of what she is in some particular foreign 
country. The great mountaineer Whymper, who made the first 
ascent of the Matterhorn, said in his book, Scrambles in the Alps, 
that he always brought back a stone from every climb he made to 
remind him of that mountain, because the stones of any mountain 
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always resembled the main lines of the whole mass. So the 
missionary goes to work on the principle that his mission must 
be born of the Church directly, and not at second hand via his 
home town, so that it will be a microcosm of the Church. He must 
be sensitive to what is admirable in the characteristics and culture 
of the local people, for it will be the work of the Church to 
sanctify and build her family life on that good product. 

Let it be emphasized that a missionary must plant the Church 
in this fashion trom the beginning. Ifhe starts weakly he will have 
unending trouble later, trying to convert his people to better 
ways. They will be puzzled, they will feel they have been misled. 
They have been trying painfully to adapt their lives to a foreign 
form and to make themselves at home in it, and now the changes 
necessary to the true life of the Church disturb their confidence. 

The fundamental work of the Church is to teach her doctrine 
and her mode of worship. These, as has been noted, are true in 
themselves, catholic that is, suited to every man everywhere at all 
times. 

In many parts, under the stress of penal times and the secrecy 
they involved, there has grown up a habit where the congregation 
sits silent during mass or, beginning to come out from under 
cover, now sings hymns, or lets a choir do the singing for them. 
Is this to be copied in a mission? Is it the mind of the Church? 
Will it fit into the culture of the people whom the mission is to 
serve? Certainly it is not the mind of the Church but a poor 
makeshift, and definitely not to be copied but avoided. Will it fit 
into the culture of the people themselves? Far from it, for it is the 
custom of simple people to make their acclamation of chiefs and 
notables a community act. Accordingly the missionary will 
build on to that, and catholicize it, not weakly but strongly. 

This means that from the beginning he will help his people to 
join in with the mass itself, and not to sit silent or sing hymns. 
He will set himself to provide means, perhaps by booklets made 
by himself, by getting someone to lead prayers in the vernacular, 
or by any means he can find, so that he secures that active co- 
operation of the congregation in the mass itself which is according 
to the whole spirit of Catholic worship. The scriptures must be 
read aloud during mass because his people will almost certainly 
have little background knowledge of them. A three-minute 
instruction can be given daily to help further to build up that 
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background. As quickly as possible he must get his congregation, 
no matter how small, to sing the Sunday mass in chant, since the 
Church’s music is perfect for worship, and as ‘universal’ as her 
doctrine. Indeed, he will find this easier than he expects if their 
taste has not been spoiled by sentimental hymns. Moreover, 
since this is part of the life and spirit of the Church herself, he will 
thereby be forming their souls to right worship. If on the other 
hand he has got them into the habit of sitting silent at mass they 
will hate to change the habit, and if they have the habit of singing 
hymns they will almost certainly have developed more interest in 
the tunes and in the sound of their own voices than in the worship 
of God. He will find them sorry to leave their hymn tunes with 
their almost sensuous melodies, and will sce that they are not too 
willing to co-operate with the changes he wishes to make. The 
chant may even seem distasteful. He has given them a wrong 
notion of the Church and built up in them something inferior that 
now does not want to fit with what is better. The Church they 
were beginning to know is becoming unfamiliar. It need not have 
been distasteful, but a happy revelation of beauty if he had started 
right. 

The family principle must apply also with his catechism classes. 
To try to build up a congregation by converting the children and 
hoping they will bring in the parents is the slowest and most 
unsatisfactory way of going to work. It occasionally happens that 
the parents follow the children, but more often, particularly in 
African townships, the children simply drop the faith when they 
leave school, if they have not the support of at least one Catholic 
parent. In such cases, non-Catholic parents take no trouble to keep 
the children up to their duties. They reckon they gave the 
missionary his chance to win the child and he has not succeeded; 
that is all. It is too optimistic to hope to pass from the child to the 
parents. The plan that builds the Church is to keep the family 
together and not break it up. Delay the child’s baptism till at least 
one parent is ready to be baptized too, and then the natural order 
is preserved and grace can build more strongly. Parental authority 
and guidance in religious life has been provided for the budding 
Christian life as it has been for the budding human life, and the 
Christian life is planted in its proper setting, the life of the family. 

In her book, Desert Calling, published in 1950, Anne Freemantle 
describes a conversation between the great missionary Mgr Guérin 
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and Fr Charles de Foucauld. Mgr Guérin told him it was ‘fatal’ 
to be too ready to bestow baptism, especially on children. 
‘Nothing retards the christianization of a country as surely as 
apostasy and apostates.’ She goes on to remark, “To this day the 
White Fathers never, under any circumstances, baptize anyone 
remaining in his Mohammedan family or surroundings: they 
know the pressure will be too great. And the only infants they 
consent to baptize are those whose parents are already Christian, 
who are orphans, or who are in articulo mortis.’ This seems to 
apply equally well to an African township. 

Instruction and worship—these are the root functions of the 
Church, and if they are carried on in this fashion, the Church is 
being planted in a setting in which she can function most easily. 

Furthermore, there can be no greater mistake for a missionary 
than to endeavour to keep everything in his own hands. The 
whole Church is the mystical body of Christ, his life dwells in all 
parts of her. It is true that there are special functions which can 
only be carried out by special parts. As in the human body the eye 
must do the seeing and the legs the walking, so the bishops and 
priests have functions they alone can execute. But how many 
missionaries try to be, in themselves, every function of the body, 
as though the eyes of a man must carry on the whole of his life 
and movement! Grace comes to us from our Lord, who earned 
it for us, as the apostle of the Father (Heb. iii, 1); accordingly we 
receive it individually on the condition of using it apostolically. 

If a missionary wishes to succeed in his work he must encourage 
this apostolic spirit to work in his congregation and to reap its 
reward. He himself will reap the fruits of his congregation’s work. 
They will be glad to have a share in planting the Church further. 
They will make very few mistakes, for they will be among their 
own people, and will know what they can attempt and what they 
cannot; and they will be under the help of grace working in the 
area where it is most at home. Thus he should encourage the 
formation of apostolic societies, such as the legion of Mary and 
the St Vincent de Paul society. The members of such societies 
will be entirely happy to be helping the Church’s work, and they 
will be extensions of the missionary’s pastoral care for his flock. 
They will bring him news of families that need his special 
attention, they will carry help to people and places which it is 
difficult for him to reach. They will collect vital statistics, and 
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be helping to develop that sense of community which belongs to 
the Church as a mystical body, and will not remain simply a 
collection of people linked individually to the priest by the 
sacraments but not joined into a single whole by a common soul, 
and by a common desire to spread the faith. 

If the missionary is fortunate enough to have a few sisters who 
can help him with his work he is indeed fortunate, but how many 
missionaries forbid the sisters to have anything to do with the 
people! But they too are part of the family of the Church, and 
have a corresponding relationship to the priest’s congregation— 
to the Church in that area. They are the supernaturalized sisters 
of the people, and the people can set great store by their sisters if 
they are given a chance to get to know them. How much help 
and advice they can give in regard to the young people! What an 
example they set of steady and dedicated purpose! What an 
encouragement it is to the people to talk to them! After mass on 
Sunday they are chatting with those who are standing round the 
church. At other times they are visiting the aged and the sick and 
the parents of children in the school, and answering the questions 
of young people who are attracted to the idea of religious life and 
anxious to get a few words unostentatiously with them. There 
again it is the Church at work, and it is the missionary’s work to 
plant the Church. He will guide and advise, but he must make his 
people co-planters with him. He is not running a glorified puppet- 
show where things only move when he pulls the strings ! 

Indeed the rule is: Start with a vision of what the Church has 
shown herself to be in her great ages, and be a microcosm of that. 
Liturgy carried out as well as possible, and if poorly now, better 
next year; a family spirit wherein the congregation feel they are 
co-workers with the priest, worship in which everyone is assisted 
to take part, singers trained not to stand together and sing as a 
choir but to split up among the congregation and help the others 
to sing. Start with what the Church is and develop that, and do not 
start with the makeshifts of penal times or with the methods of a 
particular locality as though they were universally suitable. Try 
to use any suggestion the people make, somehow, and then you 
will be planting truly and firmly what the Church is on the bed- 
rock of what they are, and they will feel at home. You will be 
building the Church, the sanctifier of creation, into this new 
context. You should not be trying to force foreign applications of 
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the Church’s principles to fit a different people, more especially 
if what you have known was a straitened application cut to the 
measure of times of persecution, silent and self-effacing, and deeply 
imbued with ‘inferiority complex’. 

Finally, the Church is something bigger and deeper than the 
white collar of European civilization, its harmoniums and hymn- 
books and motor cars. There is always the danger that she may 
come to be looked upon as the way to a life that is more materially 
comfortable. Can the missionary make it clear that these things 
are not the trappings of Christianity, and that the Church is 
equally at home with the drums and ornamental beadwork which 
the human heart inspires? Can the missionary show there is a 
place for these things too in the worship of God, and that the 
Church will encourage and sanctify whatever may be the 
legitimate aspirations of human hearts? 

Bishop Sweens of the White Fathers, now long dead, used to say 
continually, “We must always have a great idea of God!’ A 
missionary must have a great idea of the Church, and that may 
mean something different externally, and perhaps more picturesque 
than anything he knew in his homeland; something perhaps more 
supernatural than he expected, and at any rate something more 
closely in touch with his people, more part of their lives than he is 
himself, if he has not passed out of nationality into catholicity. 
This personal development must go on in him for as long as he is 
a missionary, for the sake of the Church he is building, so that the 
spiritual life of the Church may be built up in the culture where 
he works. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Prayer and Family Life 


Dear EDITOR: 

I would like to offer a few comments on the article on ‘Prayer 
and Family Life’ by E.M.G.B. which appeared in the last October 
issue. Perhaps the quality that most recommends this article is 
the stress placed upon the individuality of such autobiographical 
sketches. Because of the social upheavals our age is witnessing, 
the lay vocation has become something of an object of discussion 
—a discussion which is not always very enlightening, for at the 
practical level, the comforting lucidity of theological certainty 
becomes obscured in the unstable flux of contingency, and we must 
turn from the fallibility of our own judgments to a confident 
reliance upon the guidance of the Holy Spirit. And herein lies 
the value of such self-revealing articles. The importance of a 
glimpse into the struggles another has had in meeting the same 
problems that we ourselves face lies not so much in the model it 
may provide for us as in the security we gain by the assurance that 
we do not walk the way alone. Ultimately, the practical exigencies 
of the twentieth-century married vocation will perhaps best be 
gleaned from the mosaic tableau of divine wisdom working 
through the affairs of men presented by just such autobiographical 
articles. 

We also have a growing family—five children aged six and 
under. Writing as the paterfamilias, E.M.G.B. discusses the quite 
normal and just financial anxieties experienced by the father of a 
rapidly expanding family, and the manner in which this concern 
can itself lead to sanctity is perhaps not sufficiently appreciated. 
That perfect trust that God will care for us even as he cares for the 
birds of the air and the lilies of the field can be difficult to balance 
against the just concern felt by the one who must provide for the 
family which is his God-given responsibility. It happened to me 
once, in a time of financial crisis, that as I was praying that some 
of our burdens would be relaxed, so that the pressure on my 
husband would not be so great, a doubt came over me, that 
pethaps instead of relief, I should ask God to give him greater 
trust in his providence. But almost before it was born, the doubt 
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was stilled, and I understood very clearly that God himself had 
given it to me to pray for an end to the difficulties that concerned 
my husband, and that he would give relief for them. And after 
that, whenever I was sad at seeing him burdened with our 
difficulties, and tempted to the anxiety which gives rise to that 
preoccupied impatience which is so destructive of family harmony, 
the promise I had been given was the only thread of security, 
giving me to understand that if only I would cling to the certainty 
of that promise, all would be well—but not before the virtue of 
hope had been most abundantly increased in us. 

E.M.G.B. also mentions the difficulties that can attend the 
proper use of the marriage act, and here again, this must be seen 
as a means given by God to married people to greater union with 
each other in him. There have been times during the marriage act 
when Christ has presented himself to me in the guise of my 
husband, and himself given me to understand that my efforts to 
give pleasure had also given him pleasure, and that a love born 
entirely of love for him could not but unite us with him, in 
‘uniting us with each other. 

We are also both converts, as are E.M.G.B. and his wife, so 
that we have had to build up our own family customs—although 
I don’t think this is a problem peculiar to converts today. ‘Reli- 
gion at home’ is coming increasingly to extend, beyond the 
family recitation of the rosary or other prayers, to a more formal 
study of dogmatic truth, for both adults and children. And it is 
here that the diverse levels of understanding may tend to pull 
apart, so that it is difficult to find a programme which appeals to 
both adults and children of many different ages. I suppose we are 
extra lucky in having a papa who has never really grown up 
himself, and still enjoys such things as folk music and folk dances 
(even accompanied by the unskilled clumsiness of small children), 
and all of us like the out-of-doors. Building, therefore, upon 
activities that all of us enjoy, we have managed, with the assistance 
of such books as Maria Augusta Trapp’s Around the Year with the 
Trapp Family, Mary Reed Newland’s The Year and Our Children, 
and Helen McLoughlin’s pamphlets on Family Customs (published 
by the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.), to put truth into 
the language of song and dance—even of picnics. Every fall, for 
instance, we celebrate the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, with a 
‘tabernacle’ built of the branches from the fall tree pruning. 
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After our tabernacle has provided shelter for a picnic, during which 
we discuss the meaning of the feast, it is burnt in a big bonfire— 
even the fall yard-cleaning can receive a liturgical twist! This sort 
of thing is fun for all of us, and with a little thought, we have 
found it possible to vest a great many events, which would be part 
of our life anyhow, in liturgical garb. 

These various family activities are drawn together, related to 
the unified body of truth from which they flow, and interpreted 
at the level of each child both by the discussions they naturally 
provoke and, more systematically, by reading. I suppose this latter 
has fallen my task, at least as regards the element of systematiza- 
tion, because I am most constantly with the children. This is 
another area where we must keep in mind the fact that the 
spirituality we communicate to our children must be an overflow 
of our own. Our children are, both physically and spiritually, 
the expression of their parents’ love for God, and for each other 
in God. The books parents read to their children, therefore, will 
express their own reading preferences. And since my own 
reading is restricted almost exclusively to the Bible, the liturgy of 
the Church, and St Thomas, our children’s library is built 
primarily around a little core of Bible books, those by Piet Worm, 
of which there are now three, Stories from the Old Testament, 
More Stories from the Old Testament, and Stories from the New 
Testament—these can be read ‘as is’, and our children have enjoyed 
them from the age of three—and the Golden Old and New Testa- 
ments—these have excellent pictures, but the stories are a little 
long, so we usually shorten and paraphrase them. We read these 
regularly, more or less according to the order in which the books 
of the Bible appear in the divine office. There is nothing rigid 
about this little plan, of course, but it does help small children 
learn and pray with the Church. 

If we are careful to maintain sufficient flexibility, the liturgical 
year can thus provide a presentation of the basic truths of the 
faith, which can be worked into the pattern of family life, and 
assimilated by each member of the family in terms of his own 
spiritual needs. The rosary, recited sometimes in common, some- 
times individually in our family, takes its place within this frame- 
work as the liturgical year in miniature, providing a daily 
panorama of the mysteries of our redemption. 

But, of course, the prayer of prayers, the source from which all 
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other prayers draw their efficacy, always remains the holy sacrifice 
of the mass. Here all is drawn into one. The liturgical year is but 
the manifold expression of the unique mystery of our redemption 
by the sacrifice of Christ—the sacrifice consummated on Calvary, 
repeated daily on the altar, and fulfilled in us by our union with 
this eucharistic sacrifice. It is here that our efforts bear fruit, and 
that we draw, each according to his needs, the nourishment we 
need not only to carry our own cross, but even to bear one 
another’s burdens—for we who are one flesh in the bonds of 
matrimony are yet more intimately one in the body and blood of 
Christ, and sometimes God allows our own soul to be the battle- 
ground of temptation, to spare one that we love. 

Thus drawn into some participation of the ineffable unity of 
God himself, we are sometimes given even to see each other in 
God, so that God himself becomes as the medium of our know- 
ledge of each other. At rest in the dark luminescence of the very 
plenitude of truth itself, all restless striving is stilled, and our 
minds are somehow quietly content to seek nothing, but remain 
"in the tranquil certainty that God will always reveal to us all that 
we need to know. The cares of a busy routine no longer turn our 
minds from God, and the confused multiplicity of constant 
problems depends for its solution, not upon the dark uncertainty 
of our own judgment, but upon a strength drawn from the 
depths of divine wisdom itself. At mass, the presence of small 
children no longer distracts our own devotion, but seems almost 
to become part of it, so that our attention to their needs seems to 
be simply another facet of our attention to the sacrifice being 
offered on the altar. 

It is in this fashion that Christ our head draws all things to 
himself. United as members of one family, we share a more 
profound unity as members of one Christ, and our family unity 
thus draws its sustenance from the unfathomable depths of God’s 


own oneness. ; 
In Christ, 


JE. 
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REVIEWS 


SACRAMENTAL Prayer. By Conrad Pepler, o.P. (Bloomsbury Publishing 

Co.; tos. 9d.) 

It can happen that a collection of articles, in the first place written 
for a review, has only a fictitious unity when raised to the permanence 
of hard covers. But the essential harmony of Fr Conrad Pepler’s 
writing on liturgical subjects does in fact give coherence to these 
eleven chapters, most of which originally appeared in THE Lire OF THE 
Sprit. Twenty years have passed since Fr Pepler’s Lent, an extended 
commentary on the liturgy of the season, was published in America, 
and it is interesting to recall how his theological understanding of the 
roots of liturgical prayer anticipated much that has been written in 
English since then. Now that the liturgy has become so acceptable a 
subject for popularization, it is worth remembering that recent 
developments (which even the most conservative of authorities have 
not altogether been able to suppress) owe much to the patient advocacy 
of such writers as Fr Pepler. He has constantly applied the resources of a 
considered theology to the pastoral implications of the liturgical prayer 
of the Church. 

Thus it is that such questions as “The Body in Worship’ or “The 
Worship of Images’, as well as the more specifically liturgical subjects 
discussed, are given a dimension unusual in untechnical writing. And 
it is because the seven sacraments are so surely seen to be ‘the founda- 
tions of all prayer whether liturgical or private’ that this is so. This 
sturdy understanding of the sacramental ‘thing’ gives vitality to the 
whole discussion, and translates the liturgy from the arcane territory 
of the specialist or the partisan to its normative place in the total life 
of the Church. 

Sacramental Prayer is to be commended, then, as a reasoned intro- 
duction to the life of prayer in union with the true mind of the Church. 
But one must question the argument that (in the Middle Ages) 
‘Gregorian [chant] had already succumbed to its inherent weakness of 
too great a simplicity and purity’. It is hard to see that excellence can 
be a weakness! And in passing one must also ask why the publishers 
have fixed so eccentric a price for a book which should be in popular 
demand. 


ItttTuD EVANS, O.P. 


Tus Lire of St THOMAS AQUINAS: BIOGRAPHICAL DOCUMENTS. Trans- 
lated and edited with an introduction by Kenelm Foster. (Longmans; 
30s.) 

The two main documents here translated are the life by Bernard 
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Gui, and the depositions made at the canonization enquiry; both date 
from some forty-five years after St Thomas’s death. A few other 
relevant documents are also included, and extensive notes (twenty-two 
pages of small type for Gui). The translation reads admirably, and makes 
one regret that Fr Kenelm did not have better material to work on. 
Biography in the thirteenth and fourteenth century was at a low ebb, a 
long time had gone by, and the life itself was pretty uneventful: the 
canonization witness rarely comes to life, and Gui is tedious in the 
extreme. 

If one wants to read the life of St Thomas, this is of course the best 
place to do it; there is none of the sentimentality of modern hagio- 
graphy, and the variant versions have not yet been smoothed over. 
Did he or did he not eat the herrings (pp. 86 and 95)? Sometimes the 
right version seems obvious: the donnish teasing of ‘I would rather 
have Chrysostom on Matthew’ as told by Bartholomew of Capua 
(p. 109) is ruined by the moralizing addition in Gui (p. 52). But is it 
true (as Fr Kenelm suggests in the Introduction) that we need more than 
the saint’s own writings to see him as a person? Surely the saints who 
live for us are those we can still read. St Paul, St Augustine, St Theresa 
have no need of biographers; and even where there are good con- 
temporary lives, as of St Anselm and St Aelred, and the writing itself 
is more abstract, it is still in the writing that we know them. St Thomas 
is certainly more difficult; yet to me at least he seems closer when he is 
expressing his own highly characteristic views than in many of the 
‘holy stories’ repeated here. Still it is pleasant to know that the Contra 
Gentiles was written on odd bits of scribbling paper (p. 103), and no 
student of the Summa will be surprised to learn that he was capable of 
dictating in his sleep (p. 51). 

The notes are somewhat burdensome; it might have been better had 
those of interest to the general reader been put with the text, rather 
than buried with the elaborate historical references, admirable and 
thorough as these are. More of the general explanations would have 
helped: the references to days in purgatory (p. 40) or his confessor’s 
E fithearted breaking of the seal (p. 57) will puzzle readers, and the 
student would like to know what that ‘striking and original’ treatment 
of mathematics might be (p. 131). Fr Kenelm can do this sort of com- 
ment very well when he wants, as his notes on the letter from the arts 
faculty show (p. 156). These are only minor criticisms. Granted the 
job was worth doing, it could scarcely have been better done. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Free SPEECH IN THE CHURCH. By Karl Rahner. (Sheed and Ward; 4s.) 
Many people learning that ‘free speech in the Church’ was about to 
be discussed by a competent theologian wrote in at once to get the 
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book. I was grateful to the Editor of Tue Lire OF THE SPIRIT for the 
opportunity to review it. When I had finished the thirty-four pages 
which seemed to be the first chapter, I felt that a good beginning had 
been made. I wondered why Chapter II should be entitled “The 
Prospect for Christianity’, and was increasingly puzzled as I went on 
to find that the remaining forty-six pages are an essay on a subject 
unrelated to free speech in the Church. 

It seems to me that this is something which a publisher should not do. 

The chapter which alone refers to free speech in the Church whets 
our appetite, and we hope that the author may on some future occasion 
serve up the meal. The points he raises could serve as a good founda- 
tion: for instance, the layman’s responsibilities and duties cannot be 
divorced from rights; the question of “public opinion’ in the Church 
where Pope Pius XII is quoted as saying ‘there would be something 
missing from the Church’s life if there were no public opinion 
within her, a defect for which pastors as well as faithful would be 
responsible . . .’. 

Those however who quote Pius XII in theological reviews should 
beware, for the late Pope wrote so profusely that he is in fact being 
quoted very widely in favour of sundry theses difficult to reconcile. 
For this reason, the author is on safer ground when he bases his argu- 
ment for a vocal public opinion on the nature of the Church herself, 
and of the layman’s essential function within it. 

While this role of the layman is stated, and some of the implications 
drawn out, we would have liked to see them much more fully 
developed. 

The tension felt by Catholics in Protestant countries is already 
being increased by pressure from several Protestant churches for more 
explicit declarations by the Catholic Church as to the extension of the 
freedom to others which she demands for herself. On subjects like 
this and many not less thorny ones clear thinking supposes some of the 
free speech for which the author pleads. 

We hope that the author will work out the analogy—our Lord’s 
own fundamental one—of the Church as a family under one Father. 
No father worthy of the name makes it impossible for his grown-up 
sons to talk to him. 


Asp T. D. Roserts, S.J. 


THE eae TO Come. By R. W. Gleason, s.j. (Sheed and Ward; 
tas. 6d. 

This book at least makes a void visible. How near it comes to 
filling it is a tricky question. It is not humbug to confess that we are 
poorly off in English for language in which to conduct and extend 
theological reflection. Theology is not one of the works of super- 
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erogation. From the start it has been, and must always be, the way our 
faith becomes articulate. We can make out what we believe only by 
talking about it, whether by preaching, asking questions, or any of the 
other dozen ways we have of making ourselves articulate. If there is 
not much of a common theological vocabulary, it must be that some- 
thing is frustrated in the faith of the community. We do not have to 
look far to find the malaise that affects the faithful when they are far 
more intelligent and humane than the pious literature on which they 
are fed. 

The blurb tells us that this book is ‘real theology, rounded, concrete, 
lively, designed to be read by human beings’. This is good, but a 
quotation from it will help to localize our doubt about how far it is 
actually carried into practice. We read on page 152: ‘As regards the 
less spiritual senses of smell, touch, and taste, it is not so easy for us to 
understand in what fashion they add to the accidental glory of the soul 
in heaven, but that they do we do not doubt’. There may be some 
excuse for using ‘accidental’ like this, but surely there can be none 
for this peculiar use of ‘spiritual’: And are people anything but 
embarrassed by the robust familiarity with the ineffable which certainly 
prevails in certain scholastic circles but has little kinship with the spiritual 
climate of our time? Parts of the book, particularly the chapter on 
death, are presented in terms of existentialism: this may be more 
urgently relevant to Fr Gleason’s American readers than it is to English 
Catholics. But it is a pity to find that all those people who have been 
fobbed off for long enough with gimcrack piety still have their access to 
‘real theology’ posted with outlandish signs. It is hard to feel the life 
and relevance of the rich resources of traditional Catholic wisdom, 
pickled but still miraculously surviving, incarcerated in neo-scholasti- 
cism. This book never speaks freely enough to give the ancient insights 
all the fresh, local immediacy they deserve. 

But it would be misleading not to say that the ample use of scripture 
and St Thomas succeeds in putting into circulation certain themes that 
are often obscured, though really fundamental, in Catholic life. 
Chiding us for too often being ‘pre-Christian’, Fr Gleason rightly 
insists on the absolute primacy of the Holy Spirit as the origin and 
medium of our Christian lives: “The point of the new testament 
régime, where all its power resides’, as St Thomas says, ‘is the grace of 
the Holy Spirit being given through faith in Christ’. And the later 
chapters give the Resurrection the weight it should always have in our 
lives, not as something extra but as the integral maturity for which we 
are destined. If we can bear with Fr Gleason’s scholastic habits of mind 
there is a great deal in this book to strengthen and clear our spirit. 

EK? 
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Tue Mreror oF Faitu. By William of St Thierry. Translated by 
Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker. (Mowbrays; 6s.) 


‘Authorities like Etienne Gilson and Louis Bouyer have implied that 
William of St Thierry is the greatest of the Cistercians in thought, 
depth and originality.’ These words appear upon the fly-leaf of this 
book; it is good to see them there; but we fear that the translators 
(perhaps themselves responsible for these words) do not appreciate 
wherein this greatness lies. One first suspects this upon reading the 
introduction, and one’s suspicions are confirmed by the translation itself. 


In the introduction much is said about Abelard. This is not sur- 
prising, because Abelard had a profound affect upon William of St 
Thierry—and profound is precisely the right word; this is what the 
translators do not seem to realize. William’s reaction to the teaching 
of Abelard was not one of panic. We can in no way agree that “William 
was guilty of an injustice to the greatest mind of his age’. Nor can we 
accept that ‘Abelard’s mind was wholly incommensurate with his 
period’. The translators, interpretation of St Thierry would seem to be 
based upon his comparison with Abelard, and the following passage is 
most revealing: ‘In their different ways William and Abelard were 
aiming in exactly the same direction. William’s way of belief was just 
such a deep insight as Abelard’s, but instead of using reason and 
dialectic, William comes to understanding through love.’ First, it is 
just such deep insight that I would ultimately deny to Abelard. It was 
Abelard’s success, the success of his undoubted genius, that led him to 
think that his own field was that in which all questions could be 
answered. What he lacked William certainly did not, namely that 
understanding, that deep insight, which comes only in the love and 
humility of the perfect Christian life. Secondly, to talk in this way of 
love and reason as if they were alternatives shows a failure to realize 
the true part that love plays in William’s theology, and a failure to 
grasp the very nature of what is at stake. William’s grasp of this is 
astonishing, and is probably amongst his greatest achievements. 
In reacting to Abelard he attained a deep insight into, and under- 
standing of, the nature of theology. He understood (and this he makes 
explicit in his Enigma Fidei) the way in which one is doing something 
almost entirely different when one is talking about the revealed 
mysteries to when one is talking philosophically. The realization that 
there is no perfect correspondence between human words, concepts 
and judgments on the one hand, and the divine Word himself on the 
other—except in the ‘union of the Spirit’—has a strong affect upon his 
manner of expressing himself. To those who have not fully grasped 
this, his language may well seem to be roundabout and repetitious. 
This very way in which he expresses himself does, in fact, contain a 
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depth of meaning—a depth which cannot be conveyed in paraphrase. 
The translators have made what very nearly amounts to a précis of 
this work rather than a translation; and in doing this they have definitely 
risked the danger of merely skimming the piety off the top. It is not, 
in fact, as bad as this, but it certainly represents but very little the deep 
and penetrating thought of William of St Thierry. 
G.H. 


; NOTICES 
SoME of the following books deserve a full review, but can only be 
noticed briefly here because their subject-matter (philosophy, literature 
or history) is not the direct concern of THe Lirr OF THE Sprit. 
ERASMUS AND THE HuMANIST ExPERIMENT, by Louis Bouyer, Cong. 
Orat. (Chapman, 18s.), traces the relationship between Christian 
civilization and Renaissance humanism, from Nicholas of Cusa and 
Vittorino de Feltre to Paul III. 
Txeir RicHts AND Liserties, by Thomas O’Brien Hanley, s.j. (New- 
man Press, Maryland, $2.75), is a study of the history of Maryland in 
the seventeenth century, and of the way in which the colonists worked 
ut a new and freer relationship between the Church, the state and the 
individual citizen than that which prevailed in Europe. 
ALZAC THE European, by E. J. Oliver (Sheed and Ward, 153.), is a 
tudy of his life and writings, interesting and well written. 
SPEL QUESTIONS AND INQuiriEs, by Bernard Basset, s.j. (Sheed and 
ard, 8s. 6d.), contains more than two hundred inquiries, each 
receded by the appropriate excerpt from the gospels in the Knox 
anslation. The inquiries were tried out over a period of nine years 
efore publication, and should prove very useful for individual as well 
group use. 
IVING THE Mass, by F. Desplanques, s.j. (Newman Press; Sands, 
2s.-6d.), is a series of meditations on the mass, intended to help the 
faithful participate by offering themselves to God along with the host. 
he content is excellent, but the English translation, which is printed 
a free-verse form, is sometimes flat and prosaic, sometimes ponder- 
usly rhetorical. 
HE Hoty Spirit AND THE Art OF Livine, by J. A. O'Driscoll, s.m. 
Herder, 9s. 6d.). A short treatise on the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
firmly based on the Bible, the Fathers and St Thomas, but presented 
in a rather dull style. 
HE Cross OF Jesus, vol. 2, by Louis Chardon, 0.p. (Herder, 30s.). A 
eatise on the indwelling of the Holy Trinity in the human soul, by a 
rench Dominican of the seventeenth century.. 
gz DyING AND Livinc Lorn, by Helmut Gollwitzer (S.C.M. Press, 
s.). Fifteen sermons on chapters 22-24 of St Luke, originally preached 
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in Berlin in 1939-40 by the man who succeeded the imprisoned Martin 
Niemiller as pastor of Dahlem. 

Tue END or A GOLDEN STRING, by Robert Nelson (Faith Press, $s.), 
is written primarily for Anglicans, but its simple and practical advice 
on personal prayer would be useful to Christians of any denomination. 
Tue Dominicans, by John-Baptist Reeves, 0.P. (Bloomsbury, ros. 6d.). 
This stimulating account of the origin and spirit of the Order of 
Preachers is available again, after being out of print for some years. 
Saint Joan, by Etienne Robo (Sands, gs. 6d.). A revised and amplified 
version of Fr Robo’s brief but authoritative life of the saint. 
APPARITIONS OF OUR Lapy, by Louis Lochet (Herder-Nelson, 15s.), is 
not another factual account, but a study of the place which the appear- 
ances of our Lady (especially those at Lourdes) have in the life of the 
Church. The French edition was reviewed in Tue Lire oF THE SPIRIT 
in April 1958. 

Gon’s Inrinite Mercy, by Julian Chrosciechowski, M.1.c. (Blooms- 
bury, 12s. 6d.), presents theology in a dry academic way which 
will deter all but the most zealous. 

Tue VISIONS OF Prers Plowman (Sheed and Ward, 18s.) is a conflation 
of the three texts of the poem, rendered into moderz. English by 
Henry W. Wells, and first published in 1935. 

SAINT JEROME, by Jean Steinmann (Geoffrey Chapman, 27s. 6d.), is a 
popular biography. A review of the French edition appeared in THE 
Lire OF THE Spirit in March 1959. 

Sheed and Ward have launched a new series of paper-backs called 
Tue New Ark Lisrary, which will consist mainly of reprints. The 
first four titles are now available and make a promising beginning: 
Tue Spirit of CATHOLICISM, by Karl Adam (6s.), is an excellent book 
on the Church; THe SrcreT OF THE Cur# D’ Ars, by Henri Ghéon (6s.), 
first-class popular biography; and for those who like to do their 
spiritual reading from letters there are CoLtecTeD LETTERS OF ST 
THERESE OF ListeUx and SprriruaL LeTTERS OF Dom JoHN CHAPMAN 
(7s. each). 

Collins have made three welcome additions to their series of 
Fontana books. Warrmnc on Gop, by Simone Weil, includes some of 
her most important essays, as well as letters to Fr Perrin written as she 
was on the point of leaving France. Tur EpistreE oF PAUL TO THE 
Romans, by the great Protestant scholar C. H. Dodd, was first 
published in 1932 as part of The Moffatt New Testament Commentary. 
And finally, Aurosrocrapuy oF A Sant is the story of St Thérése of 
Lisieux, translated from the critical text by the late Ronald Knox, and 
first published less than two years ago. These Fontana books are 
extraordinarily good value at 2s. 6d. each. 


